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Hotes. 


BEVIS BULMER. 

Did I not tell you I was bred in the mines 

Under Sir Bevis Bullion ? 

Ben Jonson, ‘ The Staple of News.’ 

Bevis BULMER was the first Englishman to 
ebtain any reputation as a mining engineer. 
His name does not occur in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ but 
it figures somewhat prominently, in con- 
nexion with mining and other industrial 
projects, in our records between the years 
1586 and 1610. 

The Lansdowne MSS. contain a letter, 
No. 26(11), from Gawin Smith to Lord 
Burghley, written apparently from the 
North of England, in which it is stated that 
Bulmer had been engaged by Foulis, a 
goldsmith of Edinburgh, to work a mine in 
Scotland. This is the earliest mention of 
his name which has been discovered so far. 
The document, which is undated, has been 
assigned to the year 1578, but, since there 
is reason for thinking that Foulis had not 


| 1592, this date 
| early. 


| 
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is probably some years too 


In 1584 Bulmer figures with Sir Julius 
Cesar ina grant of a patent for lighthouses 
(Add. MS. 12497). In 1586 he was engaged 
in lead-mining in the Mendip Hills (Acts of 
the Privy Council). Twenty years later 
he was still working mines in that district 
(State Papers, Dom.) About 1587 he 
commenced mining and smelting silver lead 
at Combmartin, Devonshire. He presented 
a cup made from silver produced here to 
the Earl of Bath (Westcote’s ‘Devon’ ; 
Fuller’s *‘ Worthies ’) 

In 1588 Bulmer obtained a patent for an 
invention of a machine for slitting iron 
bars; this was renewed in 1605, sub- 
sequently transferred to Clement Daw- 
beney, called in in 1612, and regranted to 
Dawbeney in 1618 for twenty-one years. 


| There is no evidence that Bulmer himself 


worked the patent, but it is clear that it 
was of considerable value. 

In 1593 Bulmer obtained from the Corpora- 
tion of London a lease permitting him to 
erect on Broken Wharf a machine for pump- 
ing up Thames water for a public supply. 
The machine consisted of a chain pump 
worked by horses; it was completed in 1594-5. 
The tower is shown in Hollar’s ‘ View of 
London,’ 1647 (Stow’s ‘Survey,’ 1603; 
Strype’s ‘Stow,’ 1720; Stow’s * Annals,’ 
Howe’s ed., 1615; Sharpe, ‘ London and the 
Kingdom’). As a record of this under- 
taking Bulmer presented the Lord Mayor 
with a cup made of Combmartin silver, 
bearing an inscription, which, together 
with that on the cup referred to above, was 
given in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. vii. 101. The Lord 
Mayor’s cup has been melted down and 
made into three separate cups, which are 
still at the Mansion House, with inscriptions 
to the effect that they are the gift of Bevis 
Bulmer. The fate of the other cup is not 
known. Coming on to 1597, we have clear 
evidence that Bulmer was in partnership 
with Foulis in lead mines in Lanarkshire 
(Reg. Privy Council of Scotland). The 
Hatfield MSS. contain letters from him in 
reference to the farm of wines and of tin 
coinage in 1599-1600. 

In 1599 he was granted the farm of a 
tax on sea coal. 

Upon the accession of James I. the 
Calendars of State Papers show that Bulmer 
received several grants in reference to gold 
and silver mining in Scotland. In 1603 
several rivers were assigned to him to search 
for gold and silver, and in 1606 he received 
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a lease of all the gold and silver mines in 
Scotland. In 1604 he was given a free gift 
of 1007., as well as 2001. to be employed about 
the gold mines in Scotland. Other 
vifts of 1007. and 5001. were paid to him in 
1607 and 1608 respectively. 

a discharge of Sir Bevis 


Bulmer and 


is 


free | 


In 1607 there | 


others of the duty on sea coal and of rents | 


on any demise made by the late queen, and 
in 1608 a release of all arrears in which he 
stands indebted for imposts on sea coals and 
a discharge for 2,4191. 16s.°10d. granted him 
to be employed about the mines in Scotland. 

In the same year, 1608, he was appointed 
master and surveyor of the earthworks of the 
lately discovered silver mines at Hilderston, 
which position he held until 1610 (Reg. 
Privy Council of Scotland; Cochran- 
Patrick, ‘ Early Records....Mining in Scot- 
land’; Irving, ‘Upper Ward of Lanark- 
shire ’). 

It will be noted that Bulmer is referred 
to above as Sir Bevis; it would appear that 
it was in 1604 that he was knighted, but 
his name is not given in Philipot’s *‘ Collection 
of all the Knights Bachelors,’ &c. In the 
Hatfield MSS. (Hist. MSS. Commission) is 
a letter dated 1597, from Sir John Palking- 
ton, which is stated to be endorsed by, 
among others, Sir Bevis Bulmer. Possibly 
there has been an error in transcribing the 
Christian name, but in any case it is quite 
clear that the subject of this note was not 
a knight at that period. 

Of Bulmer’s life and character, the only 
intimate account which we have is to be 
found in Stephen Atkinson’s ‘The Dis- 
coverie and Historie of the Gold Mynes in 
Scotland.’ This appears to have been 
written in the year 1619; it was printed by 
the Bannatyne Club in 1825 under the 
editorship of Gilbert Laing Meason, from 
a MS. in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 
There is a copy in the British Museum 
(Harl. MS. 4621) which appears to be in 
substantial agreement with the printed book. 
Atkinson was a Londoner, and had served 
an apprenticeship as a refiner of gold and 
silver, and probably it was as a refiner of 
silver at Combmartin that he was first 
employed by Bulwer. His “first teaching 
and erudition (in mining) came from Mr. 
B. B. an ingenious gent.’ According to 
this author, Bulmer was engaged in seeking 
for gold in Scotland, at places which he 
names, during the reign of Elizabeth, and 
“he builded a very fayre countrey house to dwell 
in; he furnished it fitting for himselfe and his 
family ; he kept therein great hospitallity ;... 
but it is said that his hospitallity and [want o 


frugality were the theeves that burst in, and so 
robbed his house, and cutt his purse bottom 
cleane away, and thus he consumed him selfe and 
wasted what he did gett in gold which was much, 
....-And he had alwayes many irons in the fier, 
besides thosé which he presently himselfe looked 
on; and often times intricate matters in hand 
|! to deeyde: and too many prodigall wasters, 
hanging on every shoulder of him. And he 
wasted much himselfe. and gave liberally to 
many, for to be honoured, praised, and magnified, 
else he might have bin a rich subject; for the 
least of these frugalities [sic] were able to robb an 
abbott. By such synister meanes he was im- 
poverished, and followed other idle veniall vices 
to his dying day, that were not allowable of God 
norman: and so once down aye down, and at last 
he died at Awstin-moore in my debt 300J. starling, 
to my great hinderance, and left me in Ireland 
much in debt for him &c¢. God forgive us all our 
Sinnes! But if he had lived to this day, un- 
doubtedly he might have paid all men.” 

Atkinson informs us that Bulmer pre- 
sented to Queen Elizabeth a porringer made 
from gold found in Scotland, upon which 
were inscribed the following lines :— 

I dare not give, nor yet present, 
But render parte of that’s thy owne 





My minde and hart, shall still invent 
To seeke out treasure, yet unknowne. 

“And within a short space following Mr. 
Bulmer was made one of hir Majesties sworne 
servants: and this was his first stepp at court, 
and from thence he learned to begg, as other 
courtiers do. He had witt at will, and frequented 
the best company still; thereby his old freinds 
multiplied and sought after him to remember 
them, and then much creditt was given unto him 
on every side.” 

This presentation, according to Atkin- 
son, took place shortly before the grant of 
the imposition on sea coal (1599). For this 
he was to pay the Queen 6,200l. per annum, 
and Atkinson alleges that he made 1,000/. 
a year clear for himself. An account of the 
first half year of the farm, in the Lansdowne 
MSS., however, shows a deficit, and it seems 





likely that Bulmer at no time made the 
farm pay. 
Bulmer then 


(again following Atkinson) 
wrote ‘“‘a book of all his acts, workes and 
devises,” which he named ‘ Bulmer’s Skill.’ 
According to this book, James I. in the first 
year of his reign in England devised a scheme 
tor procuring capital to work the gold mines 
in Scotland. Bulmer was to get together 
twenty-four gentlemen of means, each to 
advance 300/., for which disbursement 
each man was to have the honour of knight- 
hood bestowed upon him, “ and so for ever 
ito be called the Knight of the Golden 
| Mynes, or the Golden Knight.” Bulmer 
| was to be governor of the undertaking, and 
| he appears to have thought that the scheme, 


f], being that of the King himself, was quite 
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a settled thing, and was much elated. 
Robert Cecil, however, scems to have inter- 
vened. and the scheme fell to the ground. 
The King had the idea that the best way 
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to get at the gold was to level all the moun- | 


and mountaines be 
into dayles and vallies.’”’ Bulmer agreed 
that this was a sure way, but ‘ chargeable.” 

Nothing is known of the fate of Bulmer’s 
book, but from Atkinson’s account It must 
have been a mine of information. Nor ts 
anything known of Bulmer’s birth and 
parentage. He died, as Atkinson relates, 
at Awstim-moor, 7.e.. Alston Moor, Cumber- 


tains, ~ hills 


turned | 


| of Pontefract Castle,” Svo, 1887. 
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The Hampton Court picture is, however, 
much more trustworthy than any of these ; 
it is not a bird’s-eye view, but shows 
the Castle in true perspective from the 
artist’s position on Bag Hill to the south. 
All the other views are from the same side. 
There are reduced copies of these in the late 
Mr. Richard Holmes’s book, * The Sieges 
The grand 


| appearance of this historic Mnglish castle 


land, and according to Surtees (* History of | 


Durham’) in 1615. 
inventory of his possessions, and states that 
administration was granted to his son John. 
A recent search at the Probate Registry 
in Durham failed to bring this inventory to 
light. Ruys JENKINS. 


PONTEFRACT CASTLE: AN UNKNOWN 
PICTURE AT HAMPTON COURT. 


Ix the Official Catalogue of the pictures 
at Hampton Court Palace, turning to the 
ist of those hung in the ‘* Outer Lobby of 
Cardinal Wolsey’s Closet,’ we find an oil 
painting numbered 916, and styled simply 
“A Castle.....J de Momper.” 

The first time—now several years ago— 
{ noticed this work, the resemblance to 





Surtees refers to an | 





Pontefract Castle as it was before it was | 


razed to the ground by order of Parlia- 
ment in 1649 struck me as most remark- 
able. Although it is supposed to be a view 
of a castle in France or Germany by that 
Dutch artist, when [ saw the painting 
again on 26 September last. and examined 


it more carefully, I found I was not mis- | 


taken after all, for it is Pontefract Castle 
beyond a doubt. This picture is a most 
valuable and interesting one because by a 
skilled artist, who truthfully delineated 
just what he saw and nothing more. 
cannet be said of the enlarged fantastic 
end embellished bird’s-eye view engraved 
for the * Vetusta Monumenta,’ printed by 
the Society of Antiquaries in 1736, nor of a 


This | 


slightly altered copy made at the expense of | 


Lord Rockingham. There are, however, 
several copies existing of a * Plan of Ponte- 
fract. showing the lines and forts made by 
the besiegers round the Castle, of which 
a bird’s-eye view is given, much superior 
to the engravings mentioned as a reliable 
representation of this grand old fortress. 
The original, it is said, was made to be sent 
to General Fairfax. 


| 
| 


is well preserved in this fine old painting, 
but utterly destroyed and dwarfed in the 
other views by the details put in being all 
out of scale with the building. This fault 
is common to all medieval attempts to 
delineate either a church or a castle. 

The artist, Josse de Momper, was a Dutch 
landscape painter and engraver of some 
fame, but this picture is, [ suspect, the only 
evidence of his ever having been in England. 
We learn from Bryan's ‘ Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers’ (new edition) 
that he was “born at Antwerp in 1564, 
inscribed in the guild as early as 1581, and 
died in 1634.” Seven of his pictures are 
at Dresden, and no fewer than twelve at 
Madrid. 

So this picture must have been painted 
at least fifteen vears previous to the demoli- 
tion of the Castle, and ten before the first 
siege. A. 8S. ELuis. 

Westminster. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN BURIAL-GROUND 
OF ST. JOHN’S, WESTMINSTER. 
(Nee ante, p. 302.) 


T conTINUE my list of the inscriptions on 
the east side of this burial-ground :— 

90. Judith Brooks, d. Sept., 1814, a. (7)6. 
Also Elizabeth Brooks....Mr. Robert Brooks, 
d. June 6, 1830, a. 65. 

91. Frances. w. of William Harris, of this p., 
d. Oct. 14, 181(7), in her 59th year. Also the 
above William Harris, d. May 8,....a. 66. 

92. Mary, w. of William Newton, of this p., 
d. 13 Aug., 1824, in her 37th year. Also chn. 
of the above: Mary, d. 15 May, 1813, a. 2 yrs. 
8 mths. William, d. 21 March, 1816, a. 4 yrs. 
2 mths. Charles, d. 2 Jan., 1824, a. 18 mths. 
Joseph, d. 19 March, 1826, a. 6 yrs. 7 mths. 

93. [Blank] 

O4. ....Vincent, w. of ....ent, of Millbank.... 
a. 39. (Also)....a and Bliz...., ....m of the 
above....Elizabeth .... inthe .... 

95. Mr. James Coombes ....April 14, 1801, 

...-9 yrs. ..nces Coombes, .... of the above 


96. Mrs. Elizabeth Newall, w. of Mr. John 
Newall, of St. Margaret’s p., d. 25 Feb., 1816, 
a. 52. Mr. John Newall, (died) Aug., 1828. 
Also G.... who d. .... a. 2 yrs. Also Mr. J. 


N(ewall), d. August .... a. 70. 
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97. Mrs. Mary Kaye, 
St. Margaret's p.. 
d. Aug. 18, 1815, a. 45. 
13 Jan., 1820, a. 14. 
Kaye, (died) Aug. —-, 1825 


Also.... Also John 


Street, d. 23 Nov., 1847, in her 72nd year. Also 
3 chn. of the above who died in their infancy. 
Also Mr. George White, d. 22 Dec., 1850, in his | 


75th year. 
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of Mr. John Kaye, of | 
one of His Majesty’s Messengers, | 
Miss Emily Kaye, le 


rR Mi( (g)—of this p. 
98. Hannah, w. of Mr. Geor; ze White, of Tufton | of Millbank Street, d. 21 N 
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Mary Pendegrass, d. Aug. 13, 1823, a. 12. 
123. [Blank.] 
124. Mary Mi(g) 
-10, a. 7. Mr. E. 
Also Archibald Mi(gn)ie, 
, 1852, a. 70. 
125. Mrs. Melina eon, {wiJffe] of Mr. 
| Thomas Beecher, d. 10 Jan., 1825, a. 67. Also 
Mr. William (sic) Beecher, husband of the above, 


122, 


—, d., -22, a. 18. Ann —, 
Archibald and Ann 
late 


| d. i April, 1831, a. 70. 


99. William Evatt, d. 19 July, 1802, a. 69. | 
Susannah, his w.. d. 21 July, 1820, a. 81. Eliza- | 
Sarah 


_ Evatt. ~ sirdau., 2 Dec., 184-, a. 80. 
4 » July, 184-. 
B00. * Julia, : of William and Grace Nettlefold, 
d. 12 July, 1822, a.) weeks. Fanny, their dau., 
d. 25 Jan., 1826, a. 156 


101. Edward, s. of William 


and Susanna ! 





iy [Blank.] 


127. Mr. John Jennings, late cc Gough Square, 
d. is "July, 1779, a. —. Also his w. Alice, d. 
| June, 1782, a. (2)7. 


Afflictions sore long time we bore 
Physicians were in vain, 

Till God did please by Death to ease 
Our Sorrow and our Pain. 


—e d. April 22, 1813, a. 2 nts, | 128. Miss Jane Kitson, d. 13 March, 1818 
0 days ete e ‘i ss Re eeeteca ck nae ’ ’ 
wince, . | ¢ is hs. Mr. George Kitson, d. 4 Jan. 
Me. .... dof .-.- a9 Apail.... Alen | to 7m ; “ 
Thomas, s. of the above, 19 Nov. ....: Nise Mary, | —— 32. Mr. Charles Payne, d. 22 May, 1822, 
pie = ~* above, born 16 Oet., voven Ge al "129, Ellen Sophia Sambrook, d. Oct. 26, 1825, 
Also Mary : z spas re atSe Rt 
103. [Blank, ‘but remains of a coat of arms “4 . only . 1832), ee aa ee 
exist: the crest is apparently the same as in No. 1.) | Sambrook, a 1 “sg ad *T83(1), a. 3 Be 
104, Mrs. Ann Haley, of this p., d. Mareh 6, "*739°°%n" William Tooke, de Oct. 9, 1824, a. 32. 
a a nee A dutiful son and affectionate brother. Also 
106. A four-sided, solid granite monument. ee ae - pr ge lan Toga ae ll 
Ch Cass | Master Mason | to His | Maj. Ordnance Hatfield of gs p - 28 Tike 1828 W cgeetsl 
| dy’d April 21, 1734. Ca ree acoder rae ee = Be 
107. [This and the following inscription are | Stee oe Rag ag Tule 
partly concealed behind No. 106.] | 1848. Maf (rv [Hatt ield. . bon 
Hic jacet....d. 12 Dec., 1809....a. (21). oo ~- James Balding, of this p., d. 3 Sept., 
Requiescat.. 18(4)4 47. 
108; E..5. F.,.d ‘1 Jan., 1805, a. 133. Mrs. A(my) Maxwell, d. (1831), a. 60. 
109. Anna Maria, w. of W illiam: Fiint, of His} Also Mr. George Baker, son-in-law of the above, 
Majesty’s Council, d. ....ber, 1811, a... d. 1 Jan., 1837, a. 41. Likewi ise Mr. James 
110. Elizabeth, w. of Mr. William Goodwin, | Maxwell, husb. of the above, d. 27 April, 1853, 
of this p., d. 20 March, 1820, a. 66. Mr. William | a. 8-. 
134. George Simms, d. 19 Aug., 1829, a. 3). 


Goodwin, d. July, 1824, a. 66. 

111. Mrs. Mary Bennett, d. Feb. 7, 1811, a. : 
Mr. Joseph Bennett, d. Sept. 28, 1824, a. 71. 
112. John Smith. d. 8 Jan., 1807, a. 55. 
Wilkins, niece of the above, d. 31 Dec. 
a. 29. Elizabeth, w. of the above, d. 

1818, a. 61. 


Jane 
1815, 
12 Jan., 


113. Mrs. Lucy McClough, d. April 1, 1826, 
a. 64. Mr. John McClough, d. 31 May, 1829, 
a. 36. Also John Anilem McClough, s. of the 


above, d. July 16, 1843, a. 21. 

114. Lieut. William Curby, 7th Royal Veteran 
Battalion, = July 6, 1814, a. 59. Elizabeth, 
his wid., d. Jan. 7, 1830, a. 82. 

115. Abraham Nutthall, d. Dec. 3, 1828, a. 48. 
Charlotte Ann Frostick, d. 26 June, 1831, a. 1 yr. 
7 mths. Mrs. Ann Frostick, d. 15 Aug., 1831, 


a. 
in6. ~ John Burchell, d. 1 July, 1833, a. 30. 
117. Capt. John Orton, Royal Marines, d. 

11 Nov., 1810, a. 43. 
118. Thomas William Lincoln, d. June 11, 

1820, a. 1 yr. 4 mths. Amos Lincoln, d. June 17, 

1827, a. 1 yr. 8 mths. Amos Lincoln, f. of the 

above, d. July 22, 1828, a. 41. 

119. Mrs. Ann Pattison, d. Dec. 10, 1851, a. y 
120. Mr. William Gifford, d. 23 Jan., 1841,a. 
121. Mr. Samuel White, late of .... d.7 rey 
.Mrs. Sarah White, w. of the abov e, d. 22 Oct., 
i817, a. 32. Miss Mary Ann Street, sister of the 
above, d. 12 Nov., 1817, a, 23. 





April 5, 1835, 


Jane Simms, dau. of the above, d. 
sister of the 


in her 21st year. Elizabeth Lacey, 
above Geo. Simms, d. Sept. 23, 1837, a. —. 
135. Jane, w. of Thomas Bell, of this p., d. 
21 Dec., 1827, a. 64. 
136. Mr. William Boon, d. July 16, 1840, a. 61. 
A kind husband, &ce. 

137. Mr. Thomas Powell, late of the 
Regiment, d. 14 Nov., 1828, in his 49th year. 
Afflictions sore long time I bore 

Physicians were in vain 
Till God did please Death should me seize, 
And ease me of my pain. 
138. Mary, w. of Mr. William Simmons, of 
this p., d. 9 Feb., 1833, a. 59. 
Mr. Henry Wilson, d. April 20, 1829, a. 
Mr. Dav id J. Wilson, bro. of the —* e, d. 15 ee 
1830, a. 31. Mr. Robert Wilson, f. of the above, 
d. 20 Feb., 1834, a. 68. Mr. Robert Wilson, 
s. of the above, d. 11 Aug., 1839, a. 37. 
140. Mrs. Esther sae d. 14 Jan. —, a. 69. 
141. Mrs. Jane Crop Sept. 16, 1827, a. 66. 
Mr. Thomas Cropp, nee oi of the abov e, d. 10 May, 
1829, a. 64. 
142. Caroline Thickbroom, d. —, a. 1(3), dau. 
of William and R— Thickbroom, of this parish, 
Also Mr. William Thickbroom, f. of the above. 
d. April 29, —, a. —. 
143. [Blank.] 


34th 




















above, 
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144. [Blank.] 

145. Mrs. Anne Riggs, d. 15 July. 1822, a. 69. 
Miss Anne Riggs, dau. of the above, d. 15 Dec., 
1824,a.45. Mr. William Gabriel Riggs, d.10 Jan., 


1830, a. 80. 
146. Elizabeth Robieson, d. Dec. 26, 1844, 
a. 52. George Robieson, builder, husb. of the 


above, d. March 22, 1848, a. 57. 

147. Mrs. Sarah, relict of Lieut.-Col. Farquhar, 
d. —ber 27, 1803, a. —. 

148. Mrs. Edith Price, d. 


Mr. John Price, d. 5 Oct., 1802, a. 59. Mrs. 
Sarah Turner, d. 29 April, 1821, a. 41. Mrs. 


Esther Price, dau. of the above Mrs. Sarah Turner, 
d. 28 Sept., 1836, in her 37th year. 

149. Charlotte, w. of Charles Miles, d. May 23, 
iSl6, in her 26th year. Also Charles, s. of the 
above [no date]. Also C ~_ s Miles, husb. of the 
above, d. Feb. 21, 1828. a. 43 

150. Mr. Joseph Wright, of this p., d. 17 March, 
1820, a. 47. Mrs. Mary Wright. relict of the 
above, d. 27 Nov., 1S—, a. 67. 

151. Edward Read. of 20, 
d. (4) June, 1851, a. (18). Maria, w. 
d. 20 July, 1851. 

152. Mrs. Ann Russ, d. — 3¢ 

153. [Blank.] 

154. Mrs. Margaret Harrison. Also....Also 

-m Purn...., Ss. of .... 9th, 1817, a a.—. All 
of this parish. 

155. Elizabeth. 

156. — Agar, .... a ao ke eS 

157. George Boys, of this p., d. 
au. 49. Four sons of the above. —, 
Edmund, and Gilbert. died in their infancy. 
Mrs. Mary Boys, wid. of the above, d. Feb. 8, 
I8(37), a. 53. Also Georgiana Susanna —, 
cgrandd. of the above, d. 20 March —. 

158. Sarah Boys, eldest dau. of the 
Boys and Sarah Rider, his w., d. 1 
a. 29. 


Causton Street, 
of the above, 


), 1830, a. 70. 


181s. 
April 22, 1833, 
George, 


Rev. Daniel 


159. Alexander, s. of John and = Elizabeth 
Percy, d. 2 June, 1823, a. (4) yrs. Mrs. Eliz. 
Perey, mother of the above. d. 19 March. 1837. 


160. Sarah Cooper, 
. 6(3) yrs. Also —m 
d. —, 18(01). 
161. Ha— (Jo)—n, died 
Sarah F—, died —, a. —. 
of —. 
162. Jane Boys, eldest 
Esq.. and Jane his w., d. 
G. S. Parry. 
17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 
(To he continued.) 


of this p., d. 2- Dec., 1833, 
Cooper, [husban]d of the 


b— >» a. 1 year. 
Also Mr(s.) —, wife 


dau. of Thomas Boys, 
2 Feb., 1851, a. 80. 


Lieut.-Col. 


JAMES CALDWALL, ArtTIST.—Such records 
as those of Cor. Parry, ante, pp. 302-4, are of 
the greatest value. His No. 72, for instance, 
tells us of the death and burial-place of 
James Caldwall the artist, who was born in 
1739, and who, * by the dates on his prints,” 
according to Bryan, ** is known to have lived 
till 1789.” The transcription in question 


clearly proves that he was living thirty-three 
years atterwards. W. 


RoBERTS, 


| 


26 Dec., L791, a. 55. | 





July, 1839, | 


}in Bryan's 


One Sunday not Jong ago I made a note 
of No. 72 in this list. The inscription seems 
to fit in with a notice of James Caldwall 
‘Dictionary of Painters and En- 
where it is stated that the artist 
this agrees with the age 
No date of 

and the 


gravers,’ 
was born in 1739 ; 
84 as given on the tombstone. 

death is given, but the notice 


inscription evidently refer to the same 
person. A. RHODES. 
KInG’s THEATRE (OPERA-HovSE), Hay- 


MARKET.—The history of this theatre has 
yet to be written, and would be a welcome 
volume. One can find the date on which 
any particular play was acted at Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden, or the Little Theatre in the 
Haymarket, in Genest’s ‘Account of the 
English Stage,’ but it is necessary to go to 
contemporary newspapers to glean informa- 
tion about the King’s Theatre. Moreover, 
both Genest and the newspapers generally 
give a portion of the cast at the three other 
houses, but the newspapers seldom mention 
the names of the performers at the Opera- 
House. Great stars, like Heinel and Ga- 
brielli, are sometimes announced, but the 
details in this respect are very meagre; yet 
there must be large collections of playbills 
from which an adequate historical account 
might be compiled. Both Dr. Doran and 
Barton Baker have far too little to tell us 
about the King’s Theatre. 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 

Crystat Parace Tickets.—In view of 
the increased interest excited by the Crystal 
Palace at the present moment, some account 
of the tickets in use there in the late fifties 
of the last century may be of interest. 

Below is a copy of a Crystal Palace Opera 
Concert ticket :— 

GENTLEMAN'S. 
Crystal Palace, 155s, 
Non-Transferable Subscription Ticket 

For Opera Concerts 

June ll,15; July". 
Ne A 4700 


May 28; 23; August 6. 
Autograph | 
Signature We G: 

of Proprietor 
N.B. This ticket is 
companied by a Season 
signature as the above. 
Half a guinea 
Bradbury & Evans. Engravers, 


Shand. 


when ac- 
same 


available oniv 
Ticket bearing the 


Whitefriars, 
London. 
card are the words :— 
“The Proprietor of this Ticket must signjhis 
or her name on the face of the Ticket. and also in 
a book at the Palace, and produce it when required 
by the servants of the company, 


On the back of the 
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“This Ticket is not transferable, and if presented | 
by anotherthan the Proprietor it will be forfeited, 
and the names of the parties published. The 
Proprietor must observe all rules that may be 
made by the Direc 


Palace. 
‘If this ticket is lost it will not be replaced. 
Whitefriars, 
London. 


“ Bradbury & Evans, Engravers, 
Below is a copy of a lady's season ticket :— 
LADY'S. 
Crystal Palace, 1858, 
Non-Transferable Season Ticket 
Available from 1 May, 1858, to 80 April, 1859. 
N- 3000, 
Autograph 
Signature ; M. 
of Proprietor 


A. Shand. 


One guinea. 
& Evans, Engravers, Whitefriars, 
London. 


Bradbury 
On the back of the season ticket are the 
words :— 

“The Ticket will admit the Proprietor to the 
Palace and Park whenever open to the Public, 
except on six days, the right to which is reserved. 
The proprietor must sign,” &e. 

The words which follow are the same as 
on the above Opera Concert ticket. 
I Warp. 


Aachen. 


Hotet, Bonp StrREEtT. — The 
closing on 30 September of this old-fash- 
ioned hotel is an event that should, I think, 
be mentioned in‘ N. & QQ. It was rebuilt 
in the spring of 1888, the proprietors 
then claiming that it had been in existence 
for more than 200 vears, though it did not 
become famous till the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century. An historical meeting 
in the old house was that which took place 
in 1815, when, as The Times has reminded us, 
Sir Walter Scott records that Lord Byron 
dined and lunched with him there, this 
being their last siceekinne Scott adds that 
he never saw Byron “so full of gaiety and 
good humour, to which the presence ot 
Mr. Mathews the comedian added not a 
little. Poor Terry was also present. Many 
other references can be « ‘ull ed from the public 
press of May, L888, and again from that 
of October, LOLL. 

My object, however, in writing this note 
is to draw attention to a novel called 
‘Six Weeks at Long’s, iny copy of which 
is described on the title-page as the fourth 
edition, published for the author in 1817. 
It has the motto ** Longo ordine gentes.”’ 
The chief interest of the three volumes 
introduce, of course 


LONG'S 


lies in the fact that they 





tors for the regulation of Visi- | 
tors, and for reserving seats or portions of the | 


| under £ ry fictitious names, a number of person- 
lages then living. Lord Byron occupies a 
prominent position as Lord Leander, and 
among others suggested are Lord Barry- 
more, the Duc de Berri, Sir F. Burdett, 
Beau Brummell, and Lady Hamilton. But 
it would require prolonged study to find 
out inall cases to whom the rather “scurrilous 
descriptions refer. Mr. Austin Dobson told 
us in Literature of 20 Nov., 1897, that the 
author of ‘Six Weeks at Lone’s’ was Eaton 
/Stannard Barrett, born at Cork, 1786, 
of whom there is a short notice in the 
‘D.N.B. In addition to this novel he 
wrote a “mock romance” called * The 
| Heroine; or, Adventures of Cherubina’ ; 
'also a comedy, political satires against the 
Whigs, and a Popesque eulogy on * Woman,’ 
| of which tour lines, beginning 

Not she with trait’rous kiss her Saviour stung, 


are said to figure from time to time, not 
undeservedly, among ** Quotations wanted.” 
This almost forgotten writer died of con- 
sumption in 1820, while still quite young. 
Puitie Nora. 


Dub Dupiey.—The ancient memorial in 
!St. Helen’s Church, Worcester, to “Dud 
| Dudley,” has been recently restored by the 
| Staffordshire Iron and Steel Institute. and 
the renovated monument was unveiled on 
7 October by Mr. I. E. Lester, the President 
of the Institute. The memorial has been 
repaired at the suggestion of Mr. J. W. 
Willis-Bund, at whose instance the ancient 
inscription, which was sinking into decay, 
has been accurately reproduced. One oi 
ithe most remarkable monuments to 
seventeenth-century captain of industry, 
who coupled politics with a military career, 
and science and commerce with a very 
energetic tendency towards litigation, has 
thereby been repaired and preserved. 


W. H. QuARRELL. 





FIRE-PAPERS. — Before it be too late, 
something ought to be recorded of fire 
papers, which until not very long ago were 
a feature in every house. 

At the time of spring-cleaniny girls used 
to hawk them through the streets. The 
cheaper sort were made of thin paper cut 
into scollops and vandykes, better ones were 
made of some kind of fine shavines, and ail 
were decorated with imitation flowers, ¢.4., 
red roses and green leaves, or with coloured 
bows, or with gilt stars. They were strung 
on a small bar of wood, and hung in the fire- 
pl wee SO as to cover the grate. I can remem- 
ber being allowed, asa boy, to help in making 
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a choice of some—a serious matter, for the 
things had to bear the daily scrutiny of the 
family for five months of the year. From 
the time of spring-cleaning no fire was 
allowed, no matter what the weather, until 
the fair-day of our Yorkshire town, 11 Octo- 
ber, when every household had a tamily 
gathering and held high festival. 


A fire in a bedroom was unheard of, except | 


in case of extreme sickness. The chimney 
opening was closed by a wooden fire-board, 
not to keep out the air, but to stop the 
incoming of blacks, which would soil the 
whiteness of the summer garniture. Dickens, 
who noticed everything, used “the deal 
chimney-board ” with comic effect in * Wat- 
kins Tottle’ (*Sketches’). 

Fire-papers have departed with their 


kindred the valentines, and have been} 
succeeded by hand-painted screens, vases of | 


real flowers, plants in pots, end ornamental 
drapery. 

Fly-papers may also be mentioned, ‘ée., 
nets made of flimsy paper. W. C. B. 


Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only mrivate interest 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries, | 


in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Wintiama Hone.—I have in hand a book | 


on *‘ William Hone: his Life and Times.’ 
It will not be published till next year, and 
I should be glad to hear from any of Hone’s 
surviving friends, or trom collectors of 


materials, letters, &c¢., which would help 
to perfect the book. The subject has always | 


been a hobby with me. My tather was 
a friend of Hone, and I have rejoiced 


from early years in the * Every-Day Book.’ | 


Oddly enough, another publisher, Alex- 


ander Macmillan, also wished to publish a| 


Life of Hone. T. Fisher UNwIn. 
Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 
Rev. Henry Grey, 1778—-1859.—In the 
obituary of this still-remembered fine old 


Edinburgh divine, from the pen of his con- | 


nexion George Cupples, author of * The 
Green Hand, appearing under date of 


1S Jan., 1859, in The Witness, Hugh Miller's | 
once-powerful organ, the fact of Mr. Grey’s | 


father having been an old-time general 
practitioner at Alnwick is alluded to. To 
acquire the full name of this practitioner 
from any Northumbrian antiquary would 
gratify me. Comparing the notice of Mr. 


Grey in Hew Scott’s ‘ Fasti of the Scottish 
Church’—one of the most satisfactory ot 
modern scholarly fact-imparting attempts 
on a laree seale—with the record of Myr. 
Augustine Birrell in the LoXdon * Who's 
Who,’ it would seem that th&A latter is a 
grandson of the old Edinburgh divine. 

i J. G. CUPPLES. 

Brookline, Mass. 


TURNERS OF SUSSEX.—I am desirous of 
tracing the ancestry of the old yeoman 
|family of Turners of Mid-Sussex, usually 
spoken of as the old Sussex Turners. One 
hundred years ago they were to be found 
at Balcombe, and in the vicinity of Turner's 
Hill. I believe their home previously centred 
around Horsham. JAN. TURNEUR. 

P.O., Reckhampton, Australia. 


Str WALTER 2ALEGHS HOUSE AT 
YouGHaL.—Where can I find a detailed 
description of the interior of this house 7 

INQUIRER. 
Philadelphia. 


JAPANESE Gops.—Will some reader of 
“N. & Q. kindly give me the names of two 
| or three gods ot the Japanese, and tell me 
| for what special blessing they are supplicated? 
I want also a short prayer which may be 
popular with the Japanese. 


JAPAN 


| Nicotay Famity.—Sir William Nicolay 
| (1771-1842), Governor successively — of 
Dominica, St. Kitts, &c., and Mauritius, is 
stated in the ‘D.N.B. to have been “ of 
an old Saxe-Gotha family settled in Ene- 
land.’ He was son of Frederic Nicolay, ot 
Westminster, Esq., who was son of Gaspard 
Nicolay, who came to England about 1730- 
1735 from Saxe-Gotha, and had some ap- 
| pointiment about the English Court. Further 
| information regarding this Gaspard, and his 
ancestry is sought. Stema Tav [2]. 


‘THe INTELLIGENCER.’ —I have just ac- 
quired a copy of this work, which is by the 
author of *A Tale of a Tub,’ the remeinder 
of the title-page reading as follows :— 

“The Second Edition | London | Printed for 

Francis Cogan, at the | Middle-Tempie-(iate in 
Fleet Street | MDCCNNX.” 
Will any one kindly tell me when and where 
the first edition was published? J cannot 
find any mention of the work in Lowndes. 
It is written in Swift’s usual free style— 
in many cases bitterly sarcastic. It loses 
some of its point by one’s not knowing 
| the persons who suffer under his trenchant 
‘pen. It is arranged after the manner of 
| Phe Spectator. Wa. Norman. 
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Henry Bowyer Lane, Brevet-Major, 
Royal Artillery, died at Brighton on 2 May, 
1843. He had served with the rank of second 
captain in the Peninsular War in 1809-10, 
and again in 1813-14. 

It is believed that letters written by him 
from Portugal and Spain during that period 
are extant. Can any information be given 
as to their present possessor ? 

J. H. Lesuie, Major, R.A. 
(retired list). 


** RESURRECTION? Men.’—The following 
paragraph appeared in The Northampton 
Mercury of 2 November, 1811 :— 

‘Last week the whole of the 0 denominated 
“Resurrection Men,’ employed in London and its 
environs, struck for an increase of wages. Last 
winter they entered into a similar conspiracy. and 
their anatomical friends acceded to the proposed 
advance of a guinea upon each body. At that time 
they received 3 guineas a corpse, and they now 
demand 5 guineas per body, male or female. The 
surgeons have in vain remonstrated with them.” 
How did this remarkable strike end ? 

JOHN T. PAGE. 


“OLD MorGan at Panama.—Could any 
reader tell me who was the author of ‘ Old 


Morgan at Panama,’ one of the pieces 

appearing in Dr. Doran’s * Bentley Ballads’ ? 
18 te! Geet 

Capt. EpWarRDES = Forster. — Could | 


any of your readers help me to find out 
where Capt. David John Edwardes of 
Khyd-y-gorse, Carmarthen, married on 14 
Oct., 1817, Caroline Forster, second daughter 
of John Forster of Southend, Kent, as I 
want the marriage certificate ? 


et D. J. W. EpWARDEs. 
Che Bank House, Salisbury. 
MANZONI: *‘ PRoMeESSI Spost..—-Who was 


the translator of 
“he Betrothed Lovers | a) Milanese Tale cf the 
XVIIth Century translated from the Italian | of 
Alessandro Manzoni | Pisa | Niccolo Capurro, 
Lung’ Arno | 1828 * ? 
DUNHEVED [2]. 
‘‘RYDYNG ABOUTE OF VICTORY,” &c.— 
Colet in his ‘ Statutes of St. Paul's School’ 


SaVs: 

“T will they use noo Kokfighting nor rydyng 
aboute of victory, nor disputing at sent Bartilmews 
whiche is folish babeling and losse of tyme.” 

What is meant by “‘rydyng aboute of 

victory’ ? Horse-racing ? What was the 

** folish babeling ” at ‘‘ sent Bartilmews ”’ ? 
ST. SWITHIN. 


AUTHORS OF Quotations WANTED.—Who 
wrote the following lines ” 
We hurry to the river we must cross, 

And swiftly downwards every footstep tends ; 
Happy who reach it ere they count the loss_ 

Of all their memories and of half their friends. 


I believe that they were quoted by Mr. 


| Chamberlain in a speech somewhere about 
| 1883. 20BERT PIERPOINT. 


Can any one supply the lines beginning— 
Fly, Honesty, fly 
And ending— 
Stay, Honesty, stay in this favoured retreat, 

For the lawyers are just at the end of the street, 
And the bargees are just at the other, 


and relate the anecdote connected with 
them ” R. C. C. WILtiaMs. 
| [The first epigram was written by James 


Smith (1775-1839), and begins 
In Craven Street, Strand, ten attorneys find place. 
A rejoinder by Sir George Rose, beginning 

Why should Honesty seek any safer retreat ? 
is included in Davenport Adams's ‘ English 
Epigrams * (Routledge), p. 127. 








Hotwortuy Portrait, circa 1805,—I 
| understand that in some series of portraits, 
circa 1805, there appears a full-figure portrait 
of Matthew Holworthy, in the uniform of 4 
captain of the 7th Light Dragoons. I have 
searched the British Museum Print-Room 
without success, and shall therefore be 
very grateful to any one who can tell me 
| where [ may see a copy. 

F. M. R. Hotworruy, F.S.G. 


THoMAS RAYNSFORD OF LITTLE COMPTON, 

/co. Grouc.—Wanted, date of marriage of 

/above with Barbara, daughter of Dr. Bent- 

ley, physician to Henry VIIL. (see ‘ Vis. of 

Glouc., 1623’). EF. Vine RAINSFORD. 
66, Oseney Crescent, N.W. 


‘CockLes AND Mvssers.’—I shall be 
}much obliged if one of your readers will 


| kindly inform me who is the composer of 
'this song. I. F. Busaepy, 


2, Egerton Gardens, S.W. 


Dr. JOHNSON AND ‘ THE PrItGrRt’s PRo- 
GRESS. —A much-esteemed and able writer 
says in the October number of The Cornhill 
Magazine, p. 543:— 

‘Dr. Johnson was ashrewd and perceptive judge 
of certain qualities in literature, but the fact that 
he thought ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ a stupid and 
barbarous book does not make Johnson a bad. critic, 
or ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ a bad book.” 
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Is not this in direct contradiction to John- | 


son's utterances as recorded in the unim- 
peachable pages of Boswell’s ‘ Life’ 


If the statement is not a li calami | 
readers 


for another writer, surely many 
and lovers of the old philosopher would be 
glad to know on what authority he is said 
to have passed these strictures on Bunyan. 
FREDK. CHARLES WHITE. 
26, Arran Street, Roath, Cardiff. 


Dry WEATHER IN NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
—I shall be glad to learn if any of your 
readers know of any contemporary accounts 
stating that the years 1805 and 1815 were 
exceptionally dry. G. L. KENNEDY. 


SuRREY INSTITUTE. oe under the 
date 4 Dec., 1819, Joseph Severn invited 
his friend John Keats to come and see his 
correspondent’s picture hung at the Royal 
Academy in competition for a gold medal. 
Accepting this invitation two days later, 
the poet invited the painter “to return the 
compliment by going with me to see a Poem 


I have hung up for the Prize in the Lecture | 


‘oom of the Surrey Institute,” adding, 
have many rivals ; the most threatening are 
‘An Ode to Lord Castlereagh,’ and a new 
series of Hymns for the New new Jerusalem | 
Chapel.” This citation is from the 
No. CXLVL., p. 436, in the ‘ Collected Corre- | 
spondence of IXeats,’ London, 1895. 

The Surrey Institute was situated at | 
the northern end of Blackfriars Road, 
a few doors trom Blackfriars Bridge, 
the building, known later as ** The Rotunda,” 
still remains. Nearly four ye ars before the 
date of Keats's letter, viz., on 3 April, 1815, 
there had been founded “in a ee upper 
room in Obelisk Yard, near the Obelisk in 
St. George’s Fields ”’—/.e. 
southern end of Blackfriars Road, and less 
than half a mile from the Surrey Institute— 
a Society of the New-Church (Sweden- 
borgians), On Whit Sunday, 30 May, 1819 
—/.e., six months prior to Keats's letter— 
au new place of worship erected for this Society 
in Waterloo Road, also less than half a mile 
from the Surrey Institute, had been in- 
augurated (9 S.v. 52). There can be little, 
if any, doubt that this was the ** New 
new Jerusalem Chapel” for which the 
hymns were written. 

I have appealed in vain to present-day 
Swedenborgians, through their 
and weekly periodicals, for guidance to the 
text, or the titles, or the authorship of these 
hymns—they appear to have completely 
disappeared. May I now 
Possibly 


quiry to the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 


at the extreme | *© Sie Poa: ; 
|} with the same pronunciation, is its gipsy 


address the in- | 


letter 


| 


one of them may have access to the printed 
or MS. records of the Surrey Institute, should 
| such documents exist. 


CHARLES HIGHAM. 
69, Grove Lane, Camberwell, S.E. ., 


BURGH-ON-SANDS: ITS PRONUNCIATION. 
—Can any one say how Burgh-on-Sands 
(near Carlisle), where Edward I. diedgof 
dysentery in 1307, on his way to Scotland, 
comes to be pronounced as though spelt 
Bruff-on-Sands ? FT. 3s 


‘ DIARY OF A Buasé.’— 
In the German Supplement, p. 49, of Hugo’s 
French Journal of 16 February, 1901, is the 
first part of a short story about the great 
ruby of the King of Pegu. It is said to be 
taken from the * Diary of a Blasé,’ one of 
Marryat’s “‘ less- known books.” 

Did Marryat write a book with that title, 
and if so, is it to be found by itself or with 


other writings of his ? 
RoBertT PIERPOINT. 


CaprT. MARRYAT: 





‘SLtana TERMS AND THE GIPSY TONGUE.’ 


, | —In Baily’s Magazine tor November, 1871, 


vol. xxi. p. 20, there is an interesting article 
with this title, signed J. C. M. H., and it 
seems possible that this and another article 
| by the same writer have been overlooked 
| by our philologists. Suggestions are made 
‘for the derivation of so-called slang terms 
which the author takes upon himself to 


nai Justity as being words derived from the 
é 


gipsy language and from Hindostanee. 
Two words, chum and dust, may be taken as 


| examples. 


*‘Hobson-Jobson ’ does not mention chum ; 
and the statement that chuma is the Hindo- 
stanee word for a kiss, and tschwmmer, 


equivalent, and the suggestion that thence 


'we get the word chum as a slang term for 


suggestion is not noticed in the 
said 


monthly | 


a near and dear friend, are not noticed in 
the ‘ N.E.D.’ 

Again, to quote from the article,‘ ‘To come 
down with the dust’ is the slang term for 
to produce the money. ‘Duster’ in gipsy 
and Hindostanee signifies money.” ‘This 
‘N.E.D.’ 

There are many other words—mushroom 
is one—for which derivations are suggested 
which appear to be as likely as those to be 
found in our dictionaries, and I am curious 
to know whether these articles have been 
considered and rejected as unworthy of 
serious notice, or whether they have been 
overlooked, and also to know who J. C. M. H. 
was. J. J. FREEMAN. 








Kinec’s BENCH PRISON, SOUTHWARK.—I 
should be obliged for any references to de- 
scriptions of a debtor’s life in the Ning’s | 
Bench Prison at Southwark about the middle | 
of the eighteenth century. | 

Horace BLEACKLEY. | 


JoHN ADDENBROOKE, son of John Adden- | 
brooke of Newport, Salop, was appointed 
Rector of Sutton, near Shrewsbury, in 1724, 
and of Upper Sapey, co. Hereford, in 1725. 
Was he any relation to the founder of Adden- | 
brooke Hospital at Cambridge ? When | 
did he die ? : G. Fo Rew. 


F. T. EGerton, of Roclie Court, Salisbury, 
signed the protest against the abolition of 
the annual play in the College Dormitory at 
Westminster in 1847. I should be glad to 
obtain anv information about him. 

G. F. R. B. 

Henry Fenton JADIS was admitted to 
Westminster School in 1814. I have reason 
for believing that he was the Henry Jadis, 
Clerk of the Home Department in the India 
Board, whose name is given in ‘The Royal 
Kalendar’ for 1837. Can any correspondent 
give me particulars of his parentage and the 
date of his death ? G. F. R. B. 


“FENT”’: TRADE TERM.—This is used 
by a certain class of Manchester warehouse- 
men or * job buyers,” who deal in remnants 
of cloth, calicoes, muslins, &e. I should like 
to know the origin and etymology of the term, 
which is confined, I believe, to the Lancashire 
district. M. L. R. Brestar. 


AMBROSE GWINETT AND ‘THE LONDON 
GAZETTE. —There are strong reasons for 
believing that the ‘ Adventures of Ambrose 
trwinett’ are mere fiction, and Gwinett 
himself a myth. The various editions and 
versions are full of discrepancies, errors, and 
contradictions. Can any one say whether 
Gwinett’s advertisement in The London 
Gazette has ever been traced ? His narrative 
(published 1768) says :— 

**For some time past my father, my master, and 
my relatives were inclined to think me innocent, 
and in compliance with my earnest request an 
advertisement was published in 7'he London Gazette 
representing my deplorable circumstances, and 
offering a reward to any person who could give 
tidings of Mr. Richard Ccllins (the name of the man 
; rn to have murdered), either alive or 
dead. 


Can any one having access to The London 





Gazette of 1709 or 1710 (when Gwinett’s 
adventures began) say whether such an 


advertisement is to be found in that Gazette 7 
G. H. W. 
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“PETER PINDAR,” DR. WOLCOTi 
(11S. iv. 329.) 


A sHoRT account of Dr. Wolcot will be found 
in Abraham Hawkins’s ‘ Kingsbridge and 
Saleombe, 1819, pp. 54-7, 174. This 
book was dedicated to Woleot, and I have 
in my possession the dedication copy, 
beautifully bound in old red morocco, which 
was presented to him, with an appropriate 
inscription, by Mr. Hawkins. Dr. Wolcot 
was born in ‘a smart little mansion with 
a white front, on a gentle, verdant declivity, 
extending to the water's edge at the flow 
of the tide,’ and situated within the parish 
of Dodbrooke, which adjoins Kingsbridge. 
This house was his property, and he en- 
trusted the sale of it to my great-grandfather 
Mr. George Prideaux, solicitor, of IKings- 
bridge. The following urgent letter is 
still among my family papers : 
Broad Street, No. 37, 
Golden Square, London, 
DEAR Sir, Nov: 25. 84. 

Hath any Person, or is any Person, about 
taking my House in Dodbrooke? I wish to know 
before I visit it, which will be in about three 
weeks or a month. My good Friend, do return 
me an Answer by Return of Post, with as many 
other Particulars as you please. 

Poor Lyd hath been ill. Matrimony would 
have put all her Complaints to Flight. 
Tam truly yours, J. Woxcor. 
Mr. G. Prideaux, Kingsbridge. 
The house was eventually sold to 


the 


Rev. Nathaniel Wells, who rechristened it 
** Pindar Lodge,” and put on a new front. 
After his death, his wiaow, Mrs. Juliana 


Wells, continued tg occupy the premises, and 
was living in them when Hawkins published 
his book.* Subsequently the old house, with 
its lawn, which had two or three handsome 
chestnut trees growing on it, came succes- 
sively into the possession of Capt. Crozier and 
Mrs. Pell. About the year 1834, the pro- 
perty was purchased by Mr. John Foale 
Annis, builder, who divided it, and sold the 
house with that part of the lawn immediately 
in front of it, and a part of the walled garden, 
which stood on the other side of the road, 
behind the house, to Mr. Joseph Adams, 


* Cyrus Redding, in his ‘Fifty Years’ Recollec- 
tions,’ i. 201, relates that on one occasion he went 
to Dodbrooke in company with Turner to see the 
house in which Dr. Wolecot was born, and that the 
artist took a sketch of it. Redding gives no dates, 
but he was in South Devon in ISI]. What has 
become of the sketch ? 
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coal merchant, who built cellars and made his 
coal-yard on part of the lawn. The portion 
retained by Mr. Annis consisted of the little 
garden and the remainder of the lawn; on 
these he built stables. He also retained 
part of the walled garden. In 1874, when 
Miss Fox published her book, this part of 
the premises was used by the occupier of 
The Anchor Hotel,’ while the other part, 
including the lawn, comprised cellars and 
coal-yard.* 
Miss Fox, in her ‘ Kingsbridge Estuary,’ 
1864, mentions a _ beautifully executed 
miniature of Dr. Wolcot, the work of 
Walter Stephens Lethbridge, which was | 
then in the possession of my great-uncle, 
Mr. Charles Prideaux, F.L.S.; but I regret | 
to say I do not know what became of it 
aiter his death. The bulk of his fine col- | 
lection of china was purchased by Lady 
Charlotte Schreiber, and is now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and that lady 
may have possibly acquired the miniature 
also. W. F. Prrpeavx. 


The house at Dodbrooke, Devon, in 
which Dr. Wolcot was born, was situate 
upon the estuary. It had belonged to his 
ancestors for many generations. The doctor 
had plans and estimates prepared for an 
improved house, but at the last moment 
changed his mind and sold the fee simple 
(in 1795) to the Rev. Nathaniel Wells. The 
purchaser took down most of the fabric, 
and began the rebuilding, which was 
finished by his widow, Mrs. Juliana Wells, 
the owner when Lysons wrote, 1822 (vol. vi. 
p. 165). In the poet’s time there was on 
the estate a thatched barn in which he 
sheltered some strolling actors who had 
been turned out of the adjoining parish of 


IXingsbridge. The circumstances are de- 
scribed in the two odes ‘To my Barn’ 


(* Poems,’ vol. ii. pp. 123-4, ed. 1809). 

As a boy he was remembered for his 
strokes of humour and smart repartees. 
His schoolmaster (at Kingsbridge) was 
John Morris (1717-1788), a native of Ring- 
wood, Hampshire, whose virtues are recorded | 
in the following epitaph : | 

Of morals pure and manners mild, 

Preceptor loved by ev'ry child : | 
With mind possessed of classick store, 
The mien of meekness Morris wore. | 
No lofty look ; no pedant-pride : 

He sought the infant step to guide : 
A virtuous course through life he ran, 
And strictly proved an honest man. 

















So % Kingsbridge and its Surroundings,’ by 
S. P. Fox, p. 249, ex inform. G. B. Lidstone, Esq: | 


From his instruction Wolcot caught 
The spark that kindled radiant thought, 
Illumined paths that lead to fame, 

And with the Nine enrolled his name. 
Blest shade! that could the muse inspire— 
The modern Pindar’s sounding lyre : 
Harmonious lays that charm the heart, 
And pleasure’s balmy zest impart. 

Such liv’d the man: interred he lies, 
Expectant with the good to rise ; 

May those who read these lines as well 
Deserve among the just to dwell. 

Of Wolcot’s life in Jamaica as a clergy- 
man, the following is related in * Chambers’s 
Eneye.,’ 1877, s.v. Wolcot :-— 

‘* His congregation consisted mostly of negroes, 
and Sunday being their principal holiday and 
market, the attendance at church was very limited. 
Sometimes not a single person came ; and Wolcot 
and his clerk—the latter being an excellent shot 
used at such times, after waiting for ten minutes, 
to proceed to the seaside, to enjoy the sport of 
shooting ring-tailed pigeons.” 

Among the admirers of Wolcot’s poetry 
was the Polish general Kosciusko (1756-1817), 
who assisted the revolting American colonies 
in the War of Independence. He sent 
Wolcot a present of Falernian wine (*‘ Ann. 
Reg., 1795,’ 32, n.). 

In the trumped-up case of crim. con. in 
which Wolcot was involved in 1807, as a result 
of having taught his landlady to act, it 
was stated by the plaintiff's counsel that 
Woleot had said that he had taught Mrs. 
Siddons to act (*‘ Ann. Reg., 1807,° Chron., 
p. 450). Wolcot mentions Mrs. Siddons 
several times in his poems, but does not 
confirm this statement. 

The following may be added to the autho- 
rities mentioned in * D.N.B.’ :—A paper on 
Wolcot by the Rev. J. M. Hawker, Rector of 
Berrynarbor, Ilfracombe, printed in Trans. 
Devon. Assoc., 1877 ; and also the * History 
of Kingsbridge’? by Abraham Hawkins, the 
dedication of which reads :— 

“To | John Wolcot M.D. | long accredited at 
the Court of Apollo | as | Peter Pindar Esq. | 
These pages commemorative of the | History and 
Topography |of the Vicinity of his | native 
Earth | are | (by his permission) | dedicated | as 
a mark of sincere respect | for his superior genius 
and talents | by his friend | the Author.” 

M. 








‘Comus’ at COVENT GARDEN THEATRE 
(118. iv. 348).—The performance of * Comus ° 
took place during the season 1839-40. It 
was considered “the most brilliant produc- 
tion of the season, presenting the most 
classical and perfectly artistic ensemble of 
all the spectacle pieces brought out under 
the Vestris-Mathews management.” <Ac- 
cording to an account by Vandenhoff, 
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quoted in Henry Saxe Wyndham’s ‘Annals | | England ’ 


of the Cov ent Garden Theatre,’ 2 vols., | 
1906, vol. ii. pp. 149-50, “* it did little more 
than repay its outlay.” 
THomAas Wm. Hvwckx. 
Saffron Walden. 


The occasion may have been that to which 
referenc e is made by Lord Broughton in 

‘ Recollections of a Long Life,’ vi. 59. After 
reporting a sitting of the House of Lords on 
the evening of 17 March, 1842, he proceeds as 
follows :— 

“ After this I joined* my children at Covent 
Garden Theatre, and saw ‘ Comus ’ and ‘ The Mar- 
riage of Figaro.’ The part of Susanna was per- 
formed by Miss Adelaide Kemble, an exceedingly 
plain person, but an admirable actress and singer, 
[ thought. ‘Comus’ was a gorgeous spec tacle, 
and pleased me as much as it did my children.” 

In vol. v. p. 233, Lord Broughton states 
that he visited Covent Garden on 14 Nov., 
1839, to see *The School for Seandal,’ and 
that he “did not like any of the actors 
except perhaps Madame Vestris.”” Thus 
the management is likely to have been the 
same on both dates. THOMAS BAYNE. 


This masque was acted at Covent Garden 
in 1772, and in an edition published in 1790 
there appear casts of the piece as produced 
at Covent Garden. Haymarket, and Drury 
Lane. Wa. NorMAN. 

Plumstead. 


BARON DE WALLER: SiR ROBERT WALLER 


AT AGINCOURT (11 S. iv. 329).—I cannot 
believe in the use of de before Waller; it 
sounds like ** de Baker ”’ ~ ‘de Mercer,” 

which are impossible forms. But ‘“‘deW aller” 

may easily have been an ignorant substitu- 
tion for “Je Waller,’ which is not only 
reasonable, but real. Bardsley says that | 
** William le Waller.” 7.c., William the wall- 
builder. was bailiff of Norwich in 1232 
(Blomefield’s ‘ History of Norfolk,’ iii. 58), 


more than two centuries before the word 
was explained in the ‘ Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum. Watter W. SKEAT. 


Charles IXnight’s ‘ Old England’ contains a 
lengthy reference to the battle of Agincourt. 
Mention is made of the Duke of Orleans, 
but there is no indication that his life was 

saved on the battle-field owing to the time ly 
intervention of another combatant. ‘ Like 
the Black Prince.”’ says Knight, ‘‘ Henry V. 
brought back to England with him an illus- 
trious captive, the Duke of Orleans, who had 
been pulled out from under a heap of slain. 
As to John of France, so to this roy al duke, 
the most marked courtesy was paid.” 


contains an engraving showing 
the Duke writing poetry under the observa- 
tion of a well-armed guard while a prisoner 
in the Tower of London. T. H. Barrow. 

(11S. iv. 


JANE AUSTEN'S ‘ PERSUASION ’ 


288, 339).—1. Cf. ‘* Gladstone’s house was 
painting **—Lord Russell to Lord Gran- 
ville, 23 November, 1868 (Granville’s ‘ Life,’ 


vol. ii. p. 533). W. E. R. 
3. The seven-shilling piece mentioned by 
Mr. N. W. HItt was of gold and was a coin. 
The three-shilling piece was a silver token 
issued by the Bank of England to supply the 
dearth of small currency. Together with 
a smaller token of Is. 6d., it was first issued 


on 9 July, 1811, and Mr. B. B. Turner 
(‘Chronicles of the Bank of England’) 


informs us that between that date and 1815 
the amount of these tokens put into circula- 
tion was four and a half millions sterling. 
H. Kk. 
(Mr. K. H. Hopxrns also thanked for reply.] 


“CH Its PRONUNCIATION (11 S. iv. 
285).—ProFr. SKEAT seems to bear me out 
(ante, p. 233) that ch was pronounced 
sometimes as k, and more often as ch, 
as, for instance, in child. We should 
remember that the Saxon Child, as in 
“Childe Harold.’ &c., meant something 
in the nature of prince, does Injante 


as 





| quite common in the same district. 


| written Rameshil ; 


‘Old | 


in Spanish. Down to the time of Edward I. 
Norman-French was the tongue of our 
courts of law and of the higher classes, 
and the difficulty with Domesday Book is 
that the names eventually came to be 
| written as pronounced. Thus, for instance, 
the Saxon Englishmen would pronounce the 
Norman Carteret Cartwright, and the 
Norman Bourchier as Butcher. In the same 
i'way the Norman monk would alter Saxon 
and Danish place-names and surnames 
into accordance with Norman-French pro- 
nunciation and spelling. We were dis- 
|cussing chetel as a suffix In such names as 
Ulfchetel or Ulfchil, and Turchetel or Tur- 
chil. I gave, as another instance, Raven- 
chetel or Ravenchil, which I said had been 
corrupted into Raunchell and Ravenshall, in 
Cheshire. Ulfchetel would be corrupted into 
Ushaw, which as a place-name still exists 
in the north in Ulfchil’s district, as does also 
Ulshaw. As a surname it would be Ussher, 
We have 
in Yorkshire Ramechil, sometimes, accord- 
ing to a Yorkshire archwological publication, 
and the modern Ram- 
shaw occurs in Yorkshire and Durham, both 
as a place-name and a common surname. 


as 
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(Who ever heard of a wood of rams? 
Grimchil, the Yorkshire thane, still gives 
his name to the Grimshaws, and so on; 
Ravenchil in Yorkshire to the Renshaws 
and to Renshaw Wood, &ec.; and in Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire the same corruption 
(viz., Henshaw from Hrofenchetel) is found. 
From all of which I think it follows that the 
exception proves the rule, viz., that ch as a 
suffix was eventually pronounced and written 
as sh in the instances I have given. 
J. RAVENSHAW. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. 
Onn 


CHARLES Etstos (11 S. iv. 210, 257, 317).— 
Elizabeth Elstob may have been this under- 
eraduate’s aunt, but she was not his mother, 
as she died a spinster in 1756, et. 73. 
brother, Charles Elstob, with whom she 
lived at Islington, may have been his father. 
I have no data at hand to confirm this. 
The name of Elstob still occurs in the 
‘London Directory’; perhaps a genealogy 
exists. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


PETER COURAYER ON ANGLICAN ORDERS 
(11 S. iv. 330).—Father Pierre Francois 
Le Courayer’s book, written in French, on 
the validity of Anglican orders, was pub- 
lished in 1723. In 1725 the Rev. Daniel 
Williams published an English translation, 
of which a second edition appeared in 1728. 
Both editions were full of errors of transla- 
tion, but no further English translation 
was published until 1844, when “the old 
translation of Mr. Williams, collated through- 
out with the original, and in consequence 
almost entirely rewritten ”’ (to quote the 
title-page), was issued by John Henry 
Parker of Oxford. Thisis a most exhaustive 
work, with an elaborate introduction by 
the editor (whose name is not given) and 
voluminous notes. F. SypNEY EDEN. 


There is an edition of this book published 
by Parker of Oxford and Rivingtons of 
London, dated 1844. It is a singularly 
complete work, and contains a translation 
of the author’s original ‘ Letter to the 
Translator,’ dated from Paris, March, 1724, 
as well as some account of the editions which 
had been issued up to that time. 

Wan. Norman. 
[W. C. B. is also thanked for reply.] 


Woop ENGRAVING AND PrRocEss BLocK 
(11 S. iv. 289).—Nowadays, wood engraving 


is practically confined to the illustration of | 
the | 


catalogues and similar productions ; 
original is very seldom used, as a com- 
paratively small number of impressions 
would ruin the block. Electros are now so 
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| carefully moulded that I question whether 


the most expert could say positively which 
was employed. I know printers who claim 
to be able to distinguish between the two 
blocks when looking at a sheet, but the 
few correct ‘“‘hits’’ I have come across 
seem to be more in the nature of lucky 
guesses than real identification. Good, 
hard stereos, at the commencement of the 
“ale are quite as difficult to detect as the 





electro. 
| Process blocks are of two kinds : half-tone 
and line; and here again electros—especially 
by the lead-moulding process—are quite 


as indistinguishable from the original. Half- 
tones are made direct from the article, 


drawings, or photographs (the last-named, 
in the majority of cases), and must be 
worked on a ‘surfaced’? paper, which is 
called by various titles: art, enamelled, 
super-calendered, coated, &c. Paper with 
a distinct grain, giving the appearance of 
the original canvas, is now largely used for 
three- or four- colour reproductions of paint- 
ings. Line blocks are zincoed from drawings, 
and do not require paper with so high a 
finish as the half-tone. Many line blocks 
have a close resemblance to wood engrav- 
ings, familiar examples of this being Punch 
cartoons. CHARLES 8. BURDON. 


Miuirary Executions (11 8S. iv. 8, 57, 
98, 157, 193, 237, 295, 354).— The Times 
for 5 October had a long dispatch from 
Teheran headed ‘ Arshad - Ed - Dowleh’s 
Death: a Dramatic Scene. The first 
firing-party all missed. and were afterwards 
arrested. 

Even more dramatic was “ L’Exécution 
du Général Malet [1812]. Xécit par 
E. Mareo de Saint-Hilaire.” pp. 894-9 in 
Archives de l’Anthropologie Criminelle, 
&e., xxv. (1910). This is an exhibit to 
Dr. Lacassagne’s ‘Les Exécutions militaires 
des Condamnés a Mort,’ pp. 881-93, and 
‘Deux Soldats condamnés a Mort en 1910,’ 
pp. 900-2. These make a fair sample of 
the excellent articles on Military Crimes, 
Mental Diseases. &c., in this periodical, to 
the twenty-five vears of which an index was 
issued early this year. 

ROCKINGHAM. 





Boston, Mass. 


Firry Bay: Manortan Custom (11 S. iv. 
| 327).—The net extended a bow-shot from 
'the shore, and I intended that the extract 
should be accompanied by a reference to 


| 


1108. i. 85, where the extent of a deer-leap 
is said to be a bow-shot : see 11S. iv. 138. 


| W. C. B. 
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NELSON: ‘‘ MUSLE”’ (11S. iv. 307, 351, 373). 
—I must thank Mr. Crayton for his satis- 
factory answer (p. 351) to my query. I 
would ask him to increase his kindness and 
say what part of the country his mother 
eame from. According to Bohn’s ‘ Hand- 
book of Proverbs’ and to Lean’s ‘ Collec- 
tanea ’—which [ have consulted since seeing 
Mr. Ciayron’s reply—the expression is 
Scottish. It is difficult to see the Scottish 
connexion with Nelson. I feel little doubt 
that the bivalve was 
seemingly had some, and gave the double 
spelling: but can any one—except in a 
medical sense—talk of *‘ life in a muscle” ? 

J. K. LAUGHTON. 


“UNUS DE COoN- 
(11 S. iv. 347).— 


DRAKE, 
TEMPLI ”’ 


Sir FRrANcis 
SORTIO MeEpII 


If it is doubtful whether Sir Francis Drake | 


was a member of the Middle Temple, it is 
still more open to question whether “he 
was actually a member of the Inner Temple.” 
His name is not included in the list of mem- 
bers (1547-1660) published by the Inn. The 
entry of 28 Jan. (not July), 1582, states: 
“ Admission of Sir Francis Drake, Knight, 
upon a fine at the discretion of the Trea- 
surer’’>; but Mr. Inderwick remarks in his 
Introduction (p. Ixxxviii), ** Whether Drake 
ever took up his admission the records do 
not show.” Not one the other great 
Elizabethan seamen has his name inscribed 
on the books of the Inner Temple, while 


or 


Frobisher, Hawkins, Vere, Norris, and 
Raleigh were all members of the Middle 
Temple. Drake. of course, might have 


been the exception to the rule, but Mr. 

Inderwick’s observation is weighty against 

the probability. C. E. A. BEDWELL. 
Middle Temple Library. 


Mary JONES’s EXEcttion, 1771 (11 S. iv. 
347).—The contemporary account of the 


trial of Mary Jones is to be found in the | 
‘Proceedings, &c., held at the Old Bailey, | 
11-24 Sept., 1771, being the seventh session | 
Brass | 


in the Mayoralty of the Rt. Hon. 
Crosby, Lord Mayor, No. 7, Part I. p. 418. 
From the evidence it appeared that Mary 
Jones, in conjunction with another woman, 
who was acquitted, went to about fifteen 
shops and attempted to steal various articles. 
She succeeded in taking 52 yards of worked 
muslin, value 5/. 10s. One of the witnesses 
gave evidense as to there being three other 
confederates waiting outside the shops that 
the prisoners entered. They were occupied 
in these attempts at theft from three till 
six o'clock, The report of the trial is com- 
pressed into about 60 lines of double column, 
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and is therefore somewhat meagre. There 
is sufficient, however, to show that the crime 
was not one occasioned by sudden impulse, 
and in those days the punishment of death 
was the usual sentence. Sir Harry Poland, 
in his lecture on * Changes in Criminal Law 
and Procedure since 18007 (‘Century of 
Law Reform: Lectures delivered at the 
request of the Council of Legal Education,’ 
S8vo, 1901), states that * over 200 cases were 
‘capital at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century.” The case of Mary Jones doubt- 
less occasioned special sympathy on account 
'of her youth, good looks, and the fact that 
| her husband had been pressed. J am afraid, 
| however, that the Old Bailey Sessions 
| Papers, to which I have referred, contain far 
| more pitiful incidents. 
J. EB. 


Inner Temple Library. 


LATTON PICKERING. 


The report of the trial of Mary the wife 
;of William Jones, and Ann Styles, spinster, 
who were indicted for stealing ** 4 pieces ot 
worked muslin, containing 52 yards, value 
5l. 10s., the property of William Foot, pri 
vately in his shop, August 7,” will be found 
in the ‘Sessions Papers,’ vol. xlvii. p. 4138. 
Mary Jones was found guilty and condemned 
to death, but Ann Styles was acquitted. 
G. E.R. B. 
{J. I. is also thanked for reply. ] 


AUTHORS OF QuoTaTIONS WaNtED (11 5. 

iv. 329).— 
When [I lie in the cold brown earth. 
Mrs. Dinah Maria Craik (née Mulock), in 
poems, 1852, has, 
Say not that she did well or ill, 
Only, “She did her best.” 
R. A. Porrs. 





| Surely Mr. Tupor’s quotation should be 
written in one ten-syllabled line— 

It chanced—Eternal Ged that chance did guide. 
io: We 


GROSVENOR SQUARE: ITS ORIGIN (11 8. 
iv. 327). — Sir Thomas Grosvenor of Eaton, 
| Bart. (ob. 1700), married, 1676, in her 
‘twelfth year, the wealthy and unfortunate 
Mary, dau. and h. of Alexander Davies (or 

Davis) of Ebury, co. Middlesex, scrivener, 
| whose father, John Davies of Old Jewry, 
| draper, married Mary, dau. and h. of Stephen 
| Peacock, husband of Elizabeth, coh. of 
| her brother, Hugh Audley of the Inner 
/Temple, the usurer, who died * great,” 
| by repute, and * infinitely rich,’ on 15 Nov., 
| 1662; his land in London was fairly co- 
terminous with the later Mayfair. Mary 
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Davies, who, it is said, passed her childhood 
in Bourdon House, Davies Street, brought 
the united Audley and Goring and Ebury 
(Pimlico and Belgravia) estates in marriage 
to Sir Thomas. Their son Sir Richard 
Grosvenor, 4th Bart., began to build on the 
Audley (Hyde, or Mayfair) estate with 
Hanover Square in 1718-19, when John 
Price was planning, and had just begun to 
build for Lord Harley (Oxford) in Maryle- 
bone Fields, what is now Lord Howard de 
Walden’s property. 


The laying-out of Cavendish and Hanover | 
| cerning the exact site of the gallows when 


Squares on the common awxis of Holles 
Street, Harewood Place, and George Street 
seems to indicate that the two ground 
landlords mutually communicated 
projects and plans. Grosvenor Square, 
654 ft. by 654 ft., is plotted and named 
in the Mackays’ large-scale survey, 1725, 
ot. the parish of St. George, Hanover Square, 
as reconstituted afresh on 25 March of that 
year. Kent laid out the Square garden: 


one would like to know if he took further | 


share in the planning of Mayfair, and it 
Price shared in it too. Most of the parish 
had been taken out of that of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields ; Grosvenor Square was plotted 
near to “Oliver's Mount,’ and athwart 
the line of forts thrown up around the town 
in 1643. The renunbering of all the 
houses in 1888, and some renumbering, with 
repuilding, since, to the confusion of honest 
chroniclers, have resulted in the substitution 
of 51 new door-numbers for 49 old. As 
the alterations appear to be unrecorded, 
£ may mention that the old and the (last) 
new numbers stand thus, the o/d being 
printed in déalics—Nos. 1-7 (1-7): & 9, 
10 (9); 11 (12); 12-15 (12-15): 16 (15a); 


17-20 (16-19); 21 (19a); 22 (19B); 23-32 
(270-29) 3 (#94); 35-51 (KU-46). Of these 
numbers (old) ~, now 44, was Lord Har- 


rowby’s at the time of the Cato Street con- 
spiracy; “% was the first Lord Lytton’s ; 
“3, Lord Derby’s, built in 1773 by Adam: 
JV, John Wilkes’s; ?, W. Becktford’s ; 
#2, Duchess of Bolton’s; and 24, Lord 
Shaftesbury the philanthropist’s. The re- 
building comprises two houses on the north 
side—one of them being Lord Derbys— 
and those now numbered 3, 4, 22-3, 26 
30, 38-9, and 40—1-2. 

Much further information about the pro- 
perty, and the building and rebuilding on 
the estates, will be found in The 
ot 6 July, 1901, with illustrations, and a 


4s 


reproduction of the Mackays’ survey of the | 


parish—a fine piece of work. Charles Mackay 
and his son Charles, ‘* mathematicians,” 
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made the survey to a lin. to 10 poles 
scale in 1724—5, upon skins of vellum, and 
presented it to the Vestry; it now, I 
believe, in the Mount Street Library. On 
the plan are inscribed a “List of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal present Inhabitants 
ot the Parish,” a painfully detailed rehearsal 


is 


of a visitation and marking of the new 
bounds on ‘‘ Ascension day, bemg May the 
l4th, 1725,” and other particulars. Mr. 


' Herbert Sieveking’s happy citation of the 


their | 


survey some months since ended for ever 


the long and much-vexed controversy con- 


permanent, at Tyburn. The survey de- 
lineates the triple gallows with a boundary- 
mark on “the S.E. Leg of Tyburn where 


|S" G was mark’d.”’ 





The estate muniments contain Henry 
Morgan’s “ mapp or plot of the Lordship of 


Eburie being situated in the Parish of 
Saint Martins in the Fields Mrs. Mary 
Dammison [sic] being Proprietess,” to a 


lin. to 10 perches scale, 53 in. by 23 in., 
1675. Confer also Rhodes’s plan of the 
parish, 1761, a drawn plan in the Crace 
Collection of the Mayfair property as in 
1723, with the intended streets around 
Grosvenor Square, and the survey, in the 
King’s Library, British Museum, of * Mr. 
Audley’s land ” as in or about 1710. 
W. E. D.-MILLIKEN. 


“Ornp Crem’: *GREAT EXPECTATIONS ’ 
(ILS. iv. 289, 354).—But for Mr. APPERSON'S 
reply, [ should have said that here is the 
sone Joe Gargery sang.; It will be found in 
Hone’s * Everyday Book,’ vol. i. pp. 749-51 : 

Come, all you Vulcans stout and strong, 

Unto St. Clem we do belong. 

I know this house is well prepared 

With plenty of money and good strong beer, 

And we must drink before we part, 

All for to cheer each merry heart. 

Come, all you Vuleans strong and stout, 

Unto St. Clem I pray turm out ; 

For now St. Clem’s going round the town, 

His coach and six goes merrily round. 

Huzza—a—a. 
A rime like prepared and beer hardly seems 
worthy of the smiths. I should have thought 
their poet would have made use of cheer ; 


/but then one is always trying to help people 


Builder | 


| 


| 
‘ 


lwho knew better than oneself, and that is 
' why there is so much Shakespeare emenda- 


tion. ST. SWITHIN. 


Lam'much obliged to Mr. ApPERSON, and 


to another correspondent who has 


also 


| written to me privately, for drawing my 


attention to *The Jolly Blacksmith’ 
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song as given in The Folk-lore Journal. of St. George’s Chapel, Hyde Park Place, 
It does not, however, seem to me at all to | Cumberland Gate, W.,’ by Cecil Moore, pub- 
fit in with the song indicated by Dickens. lished by Hatchards. There is no date on 


These are his words :— 'the title-page, but the preface is dated 
“Tt was a song that imitated the measure of | “ Advent, 1883. G. F. R. B. 


beating upon iron, and was a mere lyrical excuse 5 ; pede , P f 
for the introduction of Old Clem’s respected name. | The inscriptions in the burial-ground oO 


Thus you were to— St. George's, Hanover Square, in the Bays- 
Hammer, boys, round—Old Clem ! water Road, were printed in Miscellanea 
bar a thump and a sound—Old Clem ! | Genealogica et Heraldica, vol. iii., Second 
With 7 ae te ee ee , | Series, p. 125, and subsequent vous. . 
Blow the fire, blow the fire—Old Clem ! pe , Gro, J, ARMYTAGE. 
Roaring drier, soaring higher—Old Clem!” | Kirkley Park, Brighouse. 

Dickens runs this all on as prose: but I, Jesste BRowN AND THE RELIEF OF 

have taken the liberty of setting it out in; LucKkNow (11 S. iv. 328).—See ‘N. & QV 

lines, the better to accentuate the rime. 2S. v. 147, 425; 7S. iii. 408, 483. At the 
JOHN T. PaGe. second reference it is stated that there was 


tT * : C “hi , Tarwickschire 4 a 
The Elms. Long Itchington, Warwickshire. no Jessie Brown in Lucknow, and that the 


78th did not play their pipes. In a news- 
paper article dated 3 May, 1889, drawing 
attention to ‘The Music of the British 
Army, contributed to The National Review 
for May, 1889, by Mr. F. J. Crowest, refer- 
ence is made to ‘*‘a certain Highland lassie 
shut up in Lucknow during the Mutiny, 
and straining ears and eyes for the tokens 
It is quite possible that more than one | paises ononial m ti — ghd ae 
member “of Parliament threatened Lord | jut chlo Seinen tees were Se the oo, 
; . : 4 | but was an imaginative creation of a lady who had 
George Gordon with death on the occasion | cultivated her ruling faculty by much writing for 
referred to. In the ‘ Dictionary of National | the newspapers and magazines. ‘This lady thought 
Biography © we read under ** Holroyd, John | that a Highland lassie in the beleaguered city 
Baker, first Earl of Sheffield”? :— ~ earyraat--wsrenth 

“The Highland lassie of Lucknow, in fact, 
made the tour of the world of print, and though 
there is absolutely not one word of truth in her, 
she, probably, will not receive her official and 
final contradiction until the Judgment Day.” 


Cot. GorDON IN * BaRNaByY RUDGE’ 
(Ji S. i. Ll. 74).—At the latter reference 
the threat put into the mouth of * Col. 
Gordon” by Dickens (* Barnaby Rudge,’ 
chap. xlix.) is attributed, on the authority 
of Lord Stanhope’s * History of England,’ 
to Col. Murray. “one of Lord George’s 
kinsmen.” 





“When the famous petition from the Pro- 
testant Association was presented to the House 
of Commons by Lord George Gordon on 2 June, 
17s), Holroyd laid hold of Lord George, saying : 
‘ Hitherto I have imputed your conduct to 'mad- | 


ness, but now I perceive that it has more of malice I have seen it stated that Jessie Brown 
than madness in it’: adding at the same time was the wife of a corporal. 
that if any of the mob made an entrance into the R. J. FYNMORE. 


house he would instantly inflict summary ven- ‘. , 
: : ‘ . : ‘ Mary Sandgate. 
geance on his lordship as the instigator. 
Li, a w» Rac: tt . ° . . . ° 
Sir Walter Besant writes :— Full details of the incident mentioned 
“His [Lord George's] cousin, General Murray. | appeared in The Illustrated London News 
peed niece him sword in hand, ready to) of 19 December, 1857. Thev are given ina 
kill him on the first appearance of the mob.”’— ee a nae P , 5 aot Ree aE 
“London in the Eighteenth Century,’ 1902, p. 486. letter writ te n | by a lacy , one of the re seued 
; party.” Jessie Brown is therein referred to 
as “the wife of a corporal in my husband's 
regiment. The letter ends as follows :- 


In the Parliament of 29 November, 1774. 
to I September, 1780, there was only one 
Murray, viz C ater sesh avid . ; ; 
— e * soa ol. Be Major General) “* Jessie was. presented to the General. on ‘his 
vames Murray of Strowan, member for entrance into the fort,and at the officers’ banquet 

» . > > . 
Perthshire. John Baker Holroyd, elected her health was drunk by all present, while the 
at a by-election 15 February, 1780, was Pipers marched round the table playing once 
member for Coventry. The latter, as leader M0re the familiar air of * Auld lang syne. 


of the Northumberland Militia, took an Some time in the early sixties a song was 
active part in suppressing the Gordon riots. published entitled ‘ Jessie's Dream.’ music 
Rogsertr PreRPorNn’. by John Blockley, words by Grace Camp- 

: bell. Prefixed to the song is an account 
BurtaL INscriprions (11 8. iv. 348).— similar to that published in The Illustrated 


For copies of the monumental inscriptions in| London News. It purports to be an extract 
the mortuary chapel see the ‘ Brief History , ‘*,from a letter written by M.'de Banneroi, 
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a French physician in the service of Mussur MytTtTon: HARDWICKE’S SHROPSHIRE PEDT- 
Rajah,” who relates the incident ‘‘as|GREES (11 8S. iv. 327).—With reference to 
described by a lady, one of the rescued the collection of Shropshire pedigrees now 
party.” A picture of the scene occupies in the possession of Mr. HasLEwoop, some 
the principal part of the title-page of the account of the compiler may perhaps find 
song. JouHN T. PAGE. a place in *N. & QQ. There is no mention 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. of him in * D.N.BY 
' William Hardwicke was born on 12 Janu- 
ary, 1772, in an old house (once the property 
of the Ouseley family) at Allscote, in the 
parish of Worfield, near Bridgnorth. He was 
educated at a school kept by Mr. Isaac 
Dixon at Great Barr, in the county of 
Stafford; and soon after leaving school 


NORRIS SURNAME (11 SS. iv. 349).— 
Bardsley gives the origin correctly. The 
old spelling was Noreis or Norreis, which | 
simply means ‘‘ a Norwegian”’ or a ‘* Norse- 
man’: one who came from Norway. These 
forms are Anglo-French. Continental French 


employs o7 for A.-F. e7, and sohas the form | was articled to Mr. John Smith, a Wolver- 
Norrois. ' 


ss Pee : .._|hampton solicitor. Aiter being himself 
ee The — very old 3 It occurs, meaning | admitted a solicitor, Mr. Hardwicke practised 
Norman ce Normans, in W ace and | for many years at Bridgnorth in partnership 
Gaimar. Water W. SKEAT. | with Mr. Thomas Deve y; and, after Mr. 
Devey’s death, w - appointed Registrar of 
the Court of the Royal Peculiar of Bride- 
north, which then had exempt jurisdiction 
in the Diocese of Hereford for the regis- 


The name Norris appears to be of French 
origin and tomean Northerner or Norwegian. | 
It appears as early as the twelfth century 





in, Goofiry Gaimar's “ Estorie des Engl ltraton of will. This appointment “suo 
a AON him great opportunities for indulging his 
Norreis idonc le champ venquire ont ; taste for genealogical research ; and he 
Mais d’ambes parz out grant occise said to have spent all his leisure in pursuit 
Puis ont Norreis la terre prise ; of this taste. Being well known and 
and again :— popular, he was allow ed to have free access 
Quinte jur apres reis Harold vint to deeds and family papers belonging to his 
Contre Norreis bataille tint. friends; but though he made large collec- 
Co fu Harald fiz Godewine, tions of MSS., and established a reputation 
Ki des Norheis fit discipline. as a correct genealogist and a learned anti- 
Co fut al Punt-de-la-Bataille : quary, he does not appear to have printed 


Norreis trovat, pernant almaille. 


a : ; anything beyond occasional contributions 
See ‘Monumenta Historica Britannica’ |to The Gentleman's Magazine. The results 
(1848), p. 827. lof his work in the muniment rooms and 
The barons who were hostile to King John | among the parish registers of South Shrop- 
were known as “Norenses’* or North-| shire have never been published. 
countrymen, despite the fact that they | Mr. Hardwicke was married on 11 July, 
resided in various parts of the country. It | 1893, at the church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
was probably as common in the forms Le | Bridgnorth, to Charlotte, the only daughter 
Norels, Norres, Noreys, &c., meaning from | of Jahn Beamond of Aldvce. ia the parish 
the North, as were Le Surrey and Le) of Chirbury, by whom he had a numerous 
Southern (the latter still retained in the | family. He died at Barmouth on 12 Febru- 
forms Sothern and Sotheran), meaning | ary, 1843, and was buried in the churchyard 
from the South. It is probable, though, | of Llanaber. W. A. Pecr. 
that it has been confounded with La Noryce, Lincoln’s Inn. 
La Nourrice, which we still have in the 


English names Nurrish and Nourse. BAGSTOR SURNAME (11 8, iv. 170, 213).— 
Tuomas Wn. Hwck. Has Bagster really any connexion with 
Saffron Walden. Baxter and its derivation, as given by PRor. 


SKEAT ? Does it not come from Bag with 
(1) ** The man from the North” ; (2) offi-| ster affixed, and mean ‘‘ one who bags,” or 
cial, ‘‘ the nurse.’”” M.E. Norice. Earliest | * fills bags’ ; possibly also ** one who makes 
date, 1273, ‘‘Noreis’’; and see under| bags”? In the former sense it occurs in 
“* Nurse ”’ (Bardsley’s ‘ Surnames ’). Sir Walter Scott’s ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ 
Noris.—French, a personal —. Norice | chap. x., in the scene between Mowbray and 
in ‘Roll of Battell Abbey’ ; Le Norreis in| his agent Meiklewham. Meiklewham says 
* Rot. Obl. et Fin.’ (Barber's ‘ British Family | to Mowbray, “If you are so certain of being 
Names ’). F. B. M. |the bagster—so very certain, I mean, of 
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sweeping stakes—what harm will Miss Clara 
the 


come to by your having use of her 
siller ?”’ Mowbray expected to ‘“‘bag”’ 
10,0002. at play, if only he could get 5001, 


to stake in the gamble. 


ALEX. WARRACK. 


Oxford. 
Htstory oF ENGLAND witH RIMING 
VERSES (11 8S. iv. 168, 233, 278, 375).—May 


1 say under this heading that the riming 
verses mentioned by me at 9S. x. 330, and 
concerning which a correspondent inquired 
at 108. x. 228, were. I have every reason to 
believe, written by my aunt, the late Mes. 
Everard Healey, 
Although I know the whole of our kings and 
queens from William I. to Victoria were 
included in the verses, I have so far been 
unable to find any complete manuscript or to 
come across any who could remember 
more than I printed at 98. x. 330. 
I have, however, recently turned 
manuscript of the Jines commencing 
The 
It appears to 


up a 
Romans in England long did sway. 
have been copied by my late 
mother, as it bears her maiden name and 
is dated 26 January, 1850. It finishes thus 
May our present Victoria long rule us in love, 


iT will confine 


England, 1066 to 1910, and dedicated to 
“The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
in memory of King Edward the Seventh.” 
myself to quoting the last 


! . . 

| verse (there are three) and refrain :— 

) > . . . + . ° 
Next in line was Charles the Second, joyful for his 


in the fifties or early sixties ? | 


And the young Prince of Wales be bless’d from | 


above. 


The ‘ History of England in Verse,’ by | 
A. Rossendale, mentioned by Mr. ALECK 
ABRAHAMS at the last reference, was the | 


Albany Rossendale Lloyd, 
who in some of his publications used his 
second Christian name as a surname. I[ 
believe its price was sixpence. 

To the numerous references already given 
may be added 78S 66. 


worl: of the Rev. 


° iv. 
JOHN T. PAGE. 
As a in the 
remember lines which have 
As far as memory serves 
menced :— 
The Britons of old were the lords of the land. 
But bowed for five ages to Rotman command : 
Then conquering Saxons the people enthrall'd, 
And formed seven kingdoms, the Heptarchy call’d ; 
But these seven kingdoms were soon overthrown 
By Egbert,’who reigned over England alone, &c. ° 
E. Latron PICKERING. 
Inner Temple L ibrar vs 


early sixties J] 
not been quoted. 
me they com- 


s< Th volboy 


latest of these lucubrations 
a song, the words and music of which 
are composed by one John J. Cauchois 
(author of ‘ Our Presidents,’ 1789 to 1910). 


Probably the 


is 


It was published in the United States last 
year, 


under the title of ‘Sovereigns of 


l we read :- 


Own: 
James the Second followed him, 
the throne. 
After him King 
renown, 

Mary Second, next Queen Anne, then George First 
wore the Crown. 

George the Second, George the Third, who lived 
to good old age; 

George the Fourth, then Williain Fourth, we add 
to hist’ry’s page 


he fled and lost 
of 


William Third, Prince Soldier 


Queen Victoria next in turn, King Edward 
Seventh, son 
George the Fifth sueceeded him, his reign now 


just begun. 
God save our glorious Jand ; with love we cling 
To our traditions old: ‘*‘God save our King.” 


WiLLouGHBY MAYcocK. 


A school - book, Bartle’s ‘ History,’ in 
use many years ago, had at the beginning 


a condensed history in rime, which began :— 
In 55 and 54 ere Jesus’ birth 
Came Ceesar o'er. 
At Hythe or Deal on Cantuar’s coast 
First lands the mighty Roman host. 
‘Twas then the standard-bearer cried 
When dashing in the surging tide, 
* Come, fellow-soldiers, follow me. 
Or the standard falls to th’ enemy.” 


W. BRADBROOK. 

THACKERAY: Wray (11 5. iv. 283, 333). 
—The generic similarity of the names 
Thackwray and Dockwray is noticed by 


Dr. Barber in his * British Family Names’ 
(1894), p. 208. He ascribes Dockray and 
Dockwra to a local name in Cumberland. 
It is singular, however, that he makes no 
mention of the family name Dacre. But 
in the preface (p. ix) of Baring-Gould’s 
‘Family Names and their Story’ (1910) 

“The Dacres no doubt in some cases derive 
from a crusading ancestor who won distinction at 


Acre; but - most instances take their name 
from a village near Penrith so called; and a 
Ranulph de te co. Cumber land, who figures 
in the ‘ Placita quo waranto’ in the reign of 
Edward I., certainly was designated after this 
village.” 

In Surtees Society's vol. xevi. occur the 
following ! forms — Dokweray, Dokwraa, 


Dokray. In Flower’s ‘ Visitation of York- 
shire’ Dokeraa appears. If the name that 
was originally Dacre or D’Acre has been 
corrupted into these forms, may not Thack- 
wray also be one of the varieties ? In point 
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of date Dacre appears prior to any Thack- 
wray record, and through the first vowel 
in each being alike, a kinship superior even 
to that claimed for Dockwra is manifest. 
It may have been owing to the Saxon or 
English habit of using the sound th, where 
a Norman or Frenchman would use a pure 
dental, that an easier prelude to the guttural 
ac obtained in Thackeray. The Norman’s 7, 
also, well pronounced by him, would be 
certain to prompt his English hearers to 
make good their own shortcomings by a 
firmer vowel-termination. 

J. N. Dow1inec. 
48, Gough Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

In Northamptonshire and Warwickshire, 
too, the natives generally speak of thatch as 
thack. 1 recall an old couplet well known 
in the former county :— 

Thack and dyke 
Northamptonshire like. 
JOHN T. PaGe. 


Porer’s DESCRIPTION OF Swirt (11 S. iv. 
270, 314).—I do not know whether the text 
of Malone’s selections from Spence’s MS. 
quoted by Mr. WHEELER reads “look of 
darkness,’ but Singer’s edition of the 
‘Anecdotes’ and Forster in his ‘ Life of 
Swift’ have ‘“ look of dulness.”’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


ce 


HENRY FIELDING AND THE CIvIL POWER 
(11 S. iii. 486; iv. 58, 277, 336).—I have 
no doubt that Henry Fielding was the 
‘Worshipful Justice Fielding’? of The 
London Morning Penny Post, but the point 
is not so certain as Mr. Rogsprys thinks, 
because, as Miss Godden points out in her 
‘Henry Fielding,’ 1910, p. 219, both John 


and Henry appear to have been known as 
* Justice Fielding ’’ during the lifetime of 


the latter. Henry Fielding was sworn in as 
a Justice of the Peace for Westminster on 
26 October, 1748, and on 13 January, 1749, 
as a Justice of the Peace for Middlesex. 
His work in this dual capacity was exceed- 
inely heavy, and his half-brother John 
seems to have assisted him for some years 
before he left England for Lisbon. In 
September, 1751, cases were brought before 
John Fielding and others ‘‘ at Henry Field- 
ing’s house in Bow Street ”’ ; and in October, 
to which month Mr. Roperns’s extract 
belongs, John appears among the Justices 
of the Westminster Quarter Sessions (Middle- 
sex Records Sessions Books, October, 1751). 

In Mrs. Charles Calvert’s ballad, “ Field; 
ing’s gang ”’ refers to the Bow Street runners, 
who were a kind of police force under the 








orders of the inagistrate at Bow Street. 
Fielding would have been surprised to hear 
himself called ‘** the celebrated Bow Street 
detective.’ The word * detective,” for an 
investigator of crime, is quite a modern 
term. Sir James Murray's first date-quota 
tion for it is 1843. Unless we know the date 
of the ballad, it is impossible to say whether 
The Times or The Morning Post is right, as the 
reference may be to either of the brothers. 
V. F. Pripeavux. 
Confining my reply altogether to the 
query of Sv. SwiTHIN at the last reference, 
whether The Morning Post or The Times 
comment is the correct one, I favour that 
of The Morning Post. Both Henry Fielding 
and his half-brother Sir John Fielding were 


| magistrates for Middlesex and Westminster. 


On all hands Henry is admitted to have been 


a most upright, diligent, and_ efficient 
magistrate. In 1751 he published his 


‘Inquiry into the Increase of Robbers,’ 
in which he suggested remedies, which were 
subsequently adopted, his half-brother 
taking a leading part in the reforms. At 
the time of writing his ‘ Inquiry ’ Henry was 
in exceedingly bad health, and unable 
to do much in carrying out his own sugges- 
tions. In 1754 he went to Lisbon in search 
of health, as a forlorn hope, and died there 
on 8 October of that year. 
F. A. Russet. 

4, Nelgarde Road, Catford, S.E. 

PIRATES ON STEALING (11 S. iv. 248).— 
The quotation is from ‘Tom Sawyer,’ the 


concluding lines of the twelfth chapter. P. 
WYMONDLEY TRADITION AND JULIUS 
Cmsar (11 8. iv. 287).—Of course any 


connexion of Julius Cesar with this tree is 
quite out of the question; unless indeed, 
as Mr. GERISH suggests, Cresar set up a 
mound on the spot, which, having remained 
for 1,200 years, was replaced by a tree. 
This seems to be almost equally impossible. 
Whatever age tradition may assign to it, the 
tree is probably not more than 500 years old. 
Chestnuts, I believe, were not known in 
this country earlier than that, and they 
cannot be compared with oaks, which have a 
much longer life ; and this tree has certainly 
not the appearance of age which some of 
the older oaks have. There is a _ local 
tradition that the tree was mentioned in 
Domesday Book. This is entirely mythical, 
as are the numerous similar traditions 
relating to trees (usually oaks) in several 
of the English counties. 
J. Fostrr PALMER. 
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Hotes on Books, Ke. 


Recollections of a Long Life. By Lord Broughton 
(John Cam Hobhouse). With Additional 
Extracts from his Private Diaries. Edited by 
his Daughter, Lady Dorchester. Vols. V. and 
VI. With Portraits. (Murray.) 

THE two volumes before us complete the editor’s 

“labour of filial love,’ and follow Lord Brough- 

ton’s career up to 22 April, 1852, when he was 

invested with the Order of the Bath at Bucking- 
ham Palace. He did not die till 1869, and, as 
the Epitaph printed after the last page of text 
records, ‘‘ after a publig career of success and 
honour, found unbroken happiness in domestic 
repose, which he adorned by his rare gifts of 
scholarship and eloquence.’’ The detailed dis- 
cussions of politics in the pages before us are 
occasionally tedious as dealing with matters long 
since ventilated in a dozen histories, but we 
cannot help admiring the part played by Hobhouse 
alike in Parliament and in society. We are 
inclined, indeed, to call him the finest gentleman 
of his time, well qualified for that title by his 
diverse gifts and the good use he made of them. 
The vivid interest of his association with Byron 
is lacking for these later years, but we find Hob- 
house still eager about Byron’s daughter and 
Byron’s statue, and the best of friends to the 
poet’s memory. Yet he was no blind admirer, for 
he quotes Macaulay’s remark that Byron “ had 
but one hero in all his poems.” Of that over- 
powering talker we get many characteristic 
glimpses. Once the diarist is able to correct him, 
for he, too, has a memory which can be appealed 
to with success. Hobhouse has, too, much of 
that intellectual curiosity which is more charac- 


teristic of the eighteenth century than our own, | 
and his pages are enlivened with many curious | 


notes, stories of jests, social changes, epigrams, 
&e., which were well worth reproduction. 
persons he was a shrewd judge, and _ it is interest- 
ing to see his record of waxing and waning repu- 
tations. Pleasant throughout are the views of 
Queen Victoria and the Court, while the great 
statesmen of the day, and even the course of 
Cabinet meetings, are fully sketched. Melbourne, 
Palmerston, and Wellington—all three live on as 
potent voices when most of their contemporaries 
aredead. Wesee the rise of ‘* Dizzy,’’ who speaks 
of his real turn for classic literature, makes 
violently brilliant speeches, and takes leave of 
people in society with set phrases. Gladstone, 
too, appears, and puzzles people with a speech 
on the Maynooth Grant in 1845. 

The infusion of humour and scholarship in 
the book is welcome. Sydney Smith appears in 
uproarious spirits, which doubtless commended 
the moderate wit of his sayings. Castlereagh’s 
one jest is much better. A guest of Hobhouse 
once heard the late Duke of Cleveland say, when 
Virgil was mentioned, ‘‘ Virgil? Where did he 
live?”’ There is a just estimate of Thomas 
Campbell’s genius, but the views of men of letters 
are a little disappointing. Carlyle, seen only in 
a glimpse at Bohn’s shop, is “a tall, thin man.” 
Thackeray is ‘‘a most agreeable man, very tall 
and big, with a broken nose, and always wears 
spectacles.”” Of Tennyson’s poetry the diarist 
‘said something disparaging,” and was shocked 


trom Heauen and Hell, by B. 





Of | it will not be reduced by 





oe find that ‘In Memoriam’ was dedicated to 
| the son of the Hallam with whom he was break- 


fasting at Macaulay’s. 

The volumes, which present to us a figure of 
exceptional probity and _ brightness, are pro- 
duced in a style worthy of their contents. 


Mr. R. B. McKerrrow has begun a series of 
reprints of some minor Elizabethan and Jacobean 
tracts, printed at the Oxford University Press, 
and ‘published for the Editor’? by Messrs. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. The first two volumes 
are Weerer’s Epigrammes in the oldest cut and 
newest fashion, 1599, and Greenes Newes both 
R., 1593, with 
Greenes Funeralls, by R. B., 1594. The object 
of these publications is to put within the reach 
of students works of great rarity which exist at 
most in only one or two copies, and are conse- 
quently inaccessible to all but a few readers. 
The series is thus a remarkable tribute to the 
enthusiasm of the learned concerning the period, 
and we congratulate Mr. McKerrow, who is, of 
course, its editor, alike on the form of the books 
and the annotation he has provided. 

In themselves the authors thus honoured are 
of no great mark; we doubt not, indeed, that 
there are better epigrammists than Weever 
unprinted to-day ; but Weever gives us a remark- 
able early reference to Shakespeare, who wa-< 
further mentioned by Mr. McKerrow in a 
contribution to our columns’ concerning his 
book (anfe, p. 384). There is a good deal 
of broad humour, with some insight into the 
swindling of the times, in the volumes before us. 
Two hundred and twenty-five copies only for 
sale have in each case been printed. ‘* Piers 
Plainnes seauen yeres Prentiship,’ by H. C., 
1595, and * Rubbe and a Great Cast, and Runne 
and a Great Cast,’ by Thomas Freeman, 1614, are 
the next volumes proposed, but their issue depends 
on the support of at least 150 subscribers. The 
price (5s.) is moderate, and a pledge is given that 


‘ * ? 


‘ remaindering. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


CORRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should ~~ on the top 


left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q” to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 
Otherwise much time has to be spent in tracing the 
querist. 

EpiIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C : 

T. Ratciirre (‘‘ Points for men : pins for maids”) 
—The ‘N.E.D. defines point, II. 5, as ‘“‘a tagged 
lace or cord, of twisted yarn, silk, or leather, for 
attaching the hose to the doublet, lacing a bodice, 
and fastening various parts where buttons are now 
used.” The quotations for this sense range from 
1390 to Sir Walter Scott. 

E. Leca-WEEKEs.—Forwarded. 


; CORRIGENDUM.—Andte, p. 169, col. 2, 1.11, for “Sir 
John Hare” read St. John Hare. 

















